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Sinai; for Von Sanders was too experienced in war
to anticipate that the British forces would let off
a second Expeditionary Corps as lightly as they had
done the first. Generally, Germany favoured an
offensive in Mesopotamia rather than against Egypt.
Her interest in Mesopotamia was intelligible : German
prestige was bound up in the railway which was
planned to connect Constantinople with Baghdad.
A share of the national savings had been sunk in the
scheme, and the individual investor could conceive
no greater misfortune than capture by England of
Baghdad. This anxiety coincided with a sense of
alarm in Turkey, lest she was about to lose her sove-
reign rights over Arab dominions. Already the
Hedjaz was in revolt, and the Turkish garrisons there
beleaguered. If Baghdad was captured, a heavy blow
would be struck at the prestige of the Ottoman Empire.
None the less, Turkey, flushed by her success at
Gallipoli, might have attempted to prosecute an
offensive both in Mesopotamia and Sinai, had not
a recrudescence of Russian military activity in the
Caucasus turned their attention from the Palestine
front. Troops which might have been employed on
it were diverted hastily to the new theatre, and the
hope of reconquering Egypt was abandoned.

It is probable that His Majesty's Government in
deciding to transfer to the Suez Canal the bulk of the
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force exaggerated the
importance of Turkish preparations in Syria. The
plans of the enemy were neither so menacing nor so
extensive as suspected. The military railway con-
structed across Palestine excited more nervousness at
home than the value of the line to the enemy deserved.
Unless the railway was extended across the desert of
Sinai, no commander of an army proposing to invade
Egypt could expect to maintain his troops within
striking distance of the Suez Canal for more than
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